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For the Companion. 
SIR HARRY. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

«flush, children, dear; mamma’s head aches.” 

«Q dear! it seems to me mamma’s head always does 
ache, if ever we laugh or have the least bit of fun. I 
wouldn't have such a head.” 

It was little Nell Payson who said this; six years 
old, somewhat petulant, yet winsome withal; her fath- 
e's spoiled darling, three years ago, before he died. 

“Hush, Nell;” and Harry, four years older, “mam- 
ma’s knight,” as she liked to call him, gave his sister, 
tokeep her quiet, his best Chinese puzzle. It was a 
relic of other days, which he had withheld from her 
seredly hitherto; not valuable enough to sell for any 
thing, yet prized by him as boys and girls with full 
playhouses never prize toys. Then he went and sat 
down on a stool at his mother’s feet. 

“Mamma, I do think your head aches more and more. 
Can't I do something for you ?” 

“You did something for me just now, when you gave 
your puzzle to Nell. I’m afraid you'll never see it 
whole again.” 

“Bat, mamma, if only you wouldn’t work so. I’m 
sure it’s that stitch, stitch, stitch, that ails your head.” 

“[ can’t help it, Harry. Ifit can only be God’s will 
that [should live long enough to see you started in 
life, so that you can take care of yourself and Nell, ll 
not mind how many headaches I have by the way. 
Your father’s children must never go to the almshouse. 
It seems to me I should come out of my grave to pre- 
vent that.” 

“Atleast, don’t work any more to-night;” and he 
tried gently to take away the garment she was finish- 
ing. But she worked on until the early winter twilight 
came, and at last her work,was done. Then she folded it 
up and took it home, bought a loaf of bread and a quart 
of milk on her way back, and they had their supper. 

After it was over they went to bed; it saved fire and 
lights, and somehow Mrs. Payson was always very 
glad of the darkness and quiet; it rested her head, 
even if she did not sleep at once. She felt strangely 
weak in those days. When she had lain awhile, with 
her head pressed snugly to her pillow, and listened to 
little Nell’s steady breathing on the other pillow be- 

tide her, and, hearing nothing from Harry’s little bed 

inthe corner, concluded that he was asleep also, she 
fll into a profound slumber herself, the repose of al- 
mst exhausted nature. 

Bat Harry was not asleep; he was thinking, busily. 

Was he worthy to be called “mamma’s knight,” he 

usked himself, if he never did any thing to help her bear 

ler burdens—any thing more, at least, than to teach 

Yl to read, and try to keep her still? Some boys, no 

ditt than he, earned money selling newspapers and 

things. Why shouldn’t he earn some, some way? He 
speulated until, what with worriment and want of 

Sle, his curly head began to ache, and still some way 

Would take no shape but that of selling newspapers; it 

Seemed to be the only weapon with which ‘“‘mamma’s 

knight” could fight the great, fierce dragon of want. So 

he mide up his mind to that, and then, at last, peace 
came to his thoughts, and slumber to his eyelids. 

The next morning he unfolded his plan. His mother 
smiledon him, a fond smile, which brightened her face 
like a trace of its lost youth; she was so proud of this 
boy. She had no faith in his experiment, but she 
would not check his ardor. 

“You may try,” she said. “I knowI can trust you 

‘0 keep out of bad company and bad ways; to do noth- 

ing unworthy of my knight.” 
So he went away, bribing Nell with one of his few re- 
maining treasures to keep very still and not trouble 
mamma, 
His first thought was to speak to one of the news- 
boys. Perhaps, if he could find a kind looking one, he 
ould tell him where to get the papers, and how to be- 
gin. So he studied their unpromising faces, one after 
nother, as he met them in his perambulations. At 

Mast, in very desperation, he went up to one whom he 

Saw coming from a newspaper office, his arms full of 
papers, 

“I want to go into your business,” he said, in a quiet, 

Bentleman-like tone. ‘Would you be so kind as to tell 

ne how to make a beginning ?” 

“Go inter my bizness! make a beginnin’! By Jem- 
ny, that’s a good un! Yer look like it, now, don’t yer? 
etter tell yer yarns to some other chap ’sides me.” 

And without farther parley, the young democrat 
firned away with an indignant sniff, and began calling, 
4 high, shrill, monotonous tone, 

“’Ere’s yer Mornin’ Journal—President’s veto.” 
Harry wondered if he could do it, tried his voice soft- 

y, then made up his mind that he couldn’t begin till 

te had the papers in his arms. But how to get them? 

“¢ saw that, at any rate, he could not put his trust in 

yee Then a bold, bright thought flashed across 

tis mind. 

Why not go to headquarters—get the papers in the 

ice? He could but fail, at the worst, and at any rate 

‘ey would be civil to him there. He looked up and 






P stairs, and opened a door on the glass panel of which 





‘ada signover his head—Daily Wanderer. He went 
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He stood there a moment, wondering who to speak 
to, how to begin, whether they would not be angry if 
he interrupted any of them, they all seemed so busy. 
Poor knight, his courage began to ooze out at his fin- 
gers’ ends. At last a gentleman, standing at a high 
desk, glanced up and noticed him; a gentleman, and 
that word means a great many things, but means none 
of them so much as kindness and sympathy for every 
;human being. Mr. Ward—for that was his name, and 
he was editor-in-chief, as well as one of the publishers 
of the Daily Wanderer—noticed the boy’s wistful 
eyes, and said to him gently,— 

“Is there any thing I can do for you, my little fel- 
low ?” 

Thus encouraged Harry poured forth his story—how 
poor they were, since papa died—how hard mamma 
worked, and how ill she was—how much he wanted to 
help her—and how he could see no way but by selling 
papers; so he had come up there to try if he could get 
some to sell. 

Mr. Ward considered a moment, then asked a clerk 
to call Mr. Rice. Mr. Ricc was the foreman of the 
printing office, but Harry did not know that till after- 
wards. He came out of another room, in his shirt 
sleeves, with not over clean hands, but he had a good, 
trusty face, and Harry felt sure that if it depended on 
him he would let him: have the papers. But that was 
not what Mr. Ward had in his mind. 

“T heard you say, Rice, that you wanted a boy— 
could you make this ten years old one answer ?” 

Mr. Rice surveyed Harry with an air of considera- 
tion. 

“Rather young, but looks smart. 
rands straight, my fine fellow ?” 

“TI think I can.” 

‘And find your way to any part of the city ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘“‘Would you be ready to do all sorts of jobs that no- 
body else wanted to, and by-and-by learn to set type 
and be a printer ?” 

“Try me and see, if you please, sir. I think I could, 
and would do any thing to help my mother.” 

“Very well; take off your coat.” 

Mr. Ward smiled. 

“You are alittle too fast, I think, Mr. Rice. We 
ought to see the boy’s mother first. When I have fin- 
ished what I am doing I will go home with him, and if 
she likes the idea he can come to-morrow.” 

Mr. Rice disappeared from the scene. Mr. Ward 
took up his pen again, and wrote rapidly, while Harry 
waited for about fifteen minntes. Then he handed a 
few long, narrow slips of paper to the same clerk whom 
he had sent to call the foreman, and said to Harry,— 
‘‘Now, my boy, I’m ready.” 

It was not far to the house where Harry lived, but it 
seemed a good way up stairs when they began toclimb. 
Mr. Ward was not surprised at the neatness of every 
thing, or the refined air of the gentle, ladylike woman 
who rose to offer him a chair. He had guessed it all 
from seeing Harry. He set the proposed arrangement 
before Mrs. Payson; made her understand what the 
boy’s work would be, what would be required of him, 
and what would be the advantages also—two dollars a 
week now, and more when he grew worth more, and 
an excellent chance to learn the business, from the 
lowest round up. 


Can you doer- 





‘same name was painted. 








SIR HARRY. 


natural, she said, that her son should have something 
to do with newspapers—his father had; only he wrote 


beyond any thing but writing for the papers. 

After Mr. Ward went away Harry’s rejoicing found 
vent in regular boyish fashion. He kissed his mother, 
and hugged Nell, then he threw his cap in the air and 
shouted “Hurrah!” After that he grew sober, and 
went to his mother’s side. 

“O, mamma,” he said, penitently, “I know I’ve been 
making your headache, butI was so glad that I never 
thought. It will help you, though, won’t it—two dol- 
lars a week ?” 

She smoothed his hair fondly. 


‘Ves, indeed, it will help me wonderfully, and you | 
haven’t made my headache. I believe I can bear joy | 


better than any thing else—you never made my heart 
ache in your life, Harry.” 

The last thing that night, after her boy was tucked 
away in his bed in the corner, she heard him saying to 
himself,— 

“Two dollars-a week, and the chance of rising! 
Mamma sha’n’t work always!” and she thanked God 
for him in her heart. 

The weeks went on, and Harry gave wonderful sat- 
isfaction in the office of the Daily Wanderer. His whole 
heart was in his work, and even Mr. Rice said that he 
was worth any two boys he ever had before. After the 
first two months his wages were raised to three dollars 
aweek. It was well that this money was coming in. 
Mrs. Payson’s headaches grew worse and worse, and 
once or twice she frightened little Nell by falling down 
in a dead faint. Harry told Mr. Ward, who had never 
ceased to interest himself in the boy and his fortune, 
and Mr. Ward sent his own physician to see her. Dr. 
Ware came back with a grave face. The trouble was 
with her heart, he said. There was not much that he 
could do for her. She was liable to die very suddenly. 
He had warned her to keep as free from excitement as 
she could; but he did not think any precautions would 
keep her alive a great many years. Mr. Ward thought 
there was not enough certainty of immediate danger 
to make it best for Harry to know the doctor’s verdict. 
So he was only told that she was very weak, but there 
was not much that could be done for her. The doctor 
did not think her in need of medical attendance—rest 
and quiet would help her more than any thing else. So 
the boy worked on with a higher courage—she should 
have rest and quiet, some time. 

One night they all went to bed, and soon the chil- 
dren’s breathing told the mother that they were asleep. 
She, herself, was not sleepy. She got up and stole to 
Harry’s bed, and kissed him. ‘“Mamma’s true knight,” 
she murmured over him, softly. He remembered the 


him in a Gream. Then she went back again, and 
whether she slept, at last, no one ever knew. The 
moon climbed into the sky, and looked into the win- 
dows of that high, upper room, and the cold stars 
looked in, and the still, frosty night. Did they know 
a presence was there mightier than themselves, far- 


gathers every one of us to his bosom at the last? 






articles instead of printing them—he meant to be an | 
author if he had lived, but he died before he had got 


words and the kiss afterwards, as if they had come to 


ther removed from the life of earth—the dread angel on 
whose awful beauty all men fear to look, and yet who 


When the first ray of dawning crept in at the win- 


very early in these days. There were things that he 
could do for his mother before he went away, and he 
must be at the office betimes. He dressed himself 
quietly and hurriedly. Then he built the fire. He 
took up every coal, every bit of kindling, with the 
most careful touch, and laid them down softly, lest he 
should wake his mother too soon. Then, when all was 
done, he washed his hands and went over to her bed, 
for she told him to call her early. Her face startled 
him—it looked so strange and fixed. He bent to kiss 
her, and started back with a wild cry of grief and ter- 
ror. He had been afraid that he should wake her, but 
nothing would ever wake her again in this world until 
the strong angel should call the dead from land and 
sea, at the last day. That kiss which came to him 
last night, as in his drcams, would be her last—her 


last. 

Little Nell sprang up, startled by his cry, out of her 
slumbers, and sat in the bed, rubbing her sleepy eyes. 
“Why don’t you wake up, mamma?” she said, bend- 
ing forward; but Harry took her and lifted her out 
gently—she must not be shocked as he had been by the 
hard, frozen face. 

“Little Nell,” he said, very softly—‘*mamma will 
never wake up any more. The angels came for her 
while we slept. The true mamma, that loved you and 
me, has gone to God.” 

Then feeling, with a sudden sense of responsibility, 
that he was all she could depend upon now, he dressed 
her tenderly, trying the while to soothe her cries; and 
afterwards warmed for her a cup of milk, the remain- 
der of last night’s supper, and made her drink it. 

He wanted to go out and get some help; but she 
sobbed soif he tried tp move away from her that he 
could not bear to force‘ her little, clinging arms from 
his neck. So he sat down patiently, and held her in 
his lap, and waited in the hope that some one would 
come. They would send from the office, by-and-by, he 
thought, to know the reason, when they found he did 
not get there. He could not put her down while she 
cried so at the first hint of it; and I think, too, he liked 
to feel her close to his aching heart, this only little 
thing he had left in the whole world. 

Meantime there was great inquiry about him at the 
office. Mr. Rice grumbled a little. He believed, for 
his part, that boys were pretty much alike—never was 
one yet who wasn’t missing just when you wanted him 
the most. 

“TI will step round and see, when I go out to the post- 
office,” Mr. Ward said, quietly. “It isn’t like any 
thing we’ve seen of Harry yet, to be absent from duty 
without good reason.” 

So it happened that about ten o’clock Mr. Ward went 
into the room where Harry sat beside his dead moth- 
er, with his little grieving sister in his arms. One 
look told him the whole sad story. He comforted the 
two poor, sorrow-stricken orphans, almost as if they 
had been his own—answered the question Hurry had * 
been asking himself all the morning, of what to do— 
lifted the burden of responsibility from the boy’s 
shoulders and took it upon himself. They should 
both go home with him, he said, and stay until the 
funeral. He would see that every thing was done 
properly, and Harry should have time to comfort his 
little sister, and get her used—ah, does any little child 
ever get used?—to doing without her mother. And 
then,— 

Just then Harry interrupted him, with eager eyes,— 

“Then, Mr. Ward, I must do enough, somehow, to 
keep Nelland me. Nell musn’t go to the almshouse. 
Mother said she thought she should come out of her 
grave to stop it, if either of us went there.” 

“There will be no need of her going, my boy. There 
are ways enough to manage, only we needn’t stop to 
decide which one now.” 

Mr. Ward had a thought in his mind which wouldn’t 
bear talking about just yet. 

Three days after that the funeral was over. Harry 
and little Nell had followed their mamma to the grave, 
and seen the sod dropped on the coffin—they had come 
back afterwards to Mr. Ward's with that awfully deso- 
late feeling which only orphan children, in all the 
world, will fully understand. 

No mammaany more to care for them, or nurse them, 
or pet them, or pray for them, little Nell thought; and 
then she sobbed and moaned afresh. No mamma to 
help, and comfort, and work for, Harry thought—what 
good would it do now if he did work hard, and make 
money, and try to be a man—he could never be mam- 
ma’s knight any more. Then he thought of*Nell, and 
remembered that he had her to live for, and held her 
the closer because she was ali he had in the whole 
wide world. 

Meantime Mr. Ward sat talking with his wife, in 
their own room. 

“I suppose they must go soon,” he said, thoughtfally. 
—I have been considering what steps to. take about 
finding a place for them.” 

“T have been thinking, too,” his wife-answered, softly, 
“and I wondered whether they must go. It has been 
very lonely here since litthe Madge left us, and my 
heart warms to Nell, strangely. I don’t know but God 
has sent this little one who has- no parents to us who 
have no child.” 











She accepted the proposal with thanks. It seemed 








dow, and struck Harry’s face, he started up. He rose 


She rose, as she spoke, and opened the door of a 
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room leading from her own, where was a little, unused Stitch—stitch—stitch one’s days away ; never to read a} 
bed. | book, or walk in a country field, or even to know the 

“We could keep her, John, with such slight trouble, "ame of a wild flower! Perhaps, in my deep pity, I 
and I don’t know what better we could do with the Overlooked the fact that one rarely misses pleasures | 
money God has given us so freely than to spend part "¢ver known; yet still my feelings were strongly ex- 
of it on her. The boy could stay here too, for awhile at Cited for poor Mary Hilton. I did not like her the less 
least, but we needn't take Aim as our own—he can be for learning that her Christian name was that sweet one 
trusted to make his way in the world.” |—Mary. And when all work was done, and I began to 

“It is you on whom the trouble would come, Mary,” , Wear the new dresses we had together made, I often 
Mr. Ward answered—“if you are willing to undertake thought of the pale, quiet little thing, and hoped that 
it for the sake of having a little girl again, I shal! be Wherever she was “working out,” it was with no harder 
satisfied.” | task-mistresses than my good aunt and I. 

“I am more than willing,” she said, gently, and there) When we sent for Miss Hilton again it was a sudden 
were tears in her eyes as she looked toward the little Call—to make mourning. The lost relative was one too 
unused bed in the little unused room. | aged and too distant to occasion me much grief; yet I 

This was the plan which had been shaping itself in remember the very fact of our sitting sewing black 
Mr. Ward’s mind ever since he knew that Harry’s dresses caused our talk to be rather grave. Then the 
mother must die; but he would not speak of it until he dressmaker told me of a brother—the only one she ever 
saw whether it would suggest itself to his wife also. had—who died of consumption. How she used to sit 

So little Nell found father, mother and home, as by him at night, and go out working in the day— 
Harry had already found a career. He means to make towards the last hurrying home so fast lest “any thing 
it a brilliant one. He says he shall publish and edit a might have happened” (that painful gloss we shrink- 
newspaper as big as the Wanderer, some day; and I ingly cast over the cold word death) while she was 
rather think he will keep his word. |away. How, at the end, it wasas she feared. She was 
working with a lady, who kept her late to finish—just 

to sew on a few trimmings and hooks and eyes—a mere 
OUR OLD DRESSMAKER. | half-hour’s work. But she was that one-half hour too 

“This will never do, dear,” said my aunt, ruefully, as | ate, and never again saw her living brother. 
she looked over a long bill just come in from the dress-| “It was a chance—a mere chance, she said; “the 
maker’s, being the sum expended in the making of my lady was not to blame,” and sighing, though without 
first “evening dress.” “These city dressmakers are tears—she seemed too quiet for that—the little dress- 
ruinous. We must find some one to work in the house, maker went on with her work again. ; 
as did Lydia Jones.” | We could not finish the mourning in time; it was my 

My aunt's lamentations that night brought forth their fault, I fear, inasmuch as I had invented a fantastic 
fruits. “Letty,” said she, not many days after, “I have trimming which cost a world of trouble to make, to 
found a dressmaker to work as Lydia did, for eighteen Which poor Miss Hilton submitted with infinite pa- 
pence aday. You can help her, my dear, as you used tierce. - : 
to help Lydia. Women can never learn too much re-| When Mary Hilton came to us again it was in the 
garding the use of their fingers.” ' winter-time. She looked, as ever, pale, and was still 

I acquiesced, but nevertheless I rather dreaded the Prone to silence; but there was a greater air of content 
advent of the new dressmaker. | about her, which spoke of improved fortunes. And in 

“Who is she, and when does she come, aunt ?” | making our engagements with her, it came out ac- 

“Her name is Miss Hilton, and she comes to-morrow. Cidentally that her hands were full of profitable occu- 
Now, my dear, go to your practising.” pation. 


The following day was, | remember, one of the wet- 
test of all wet September days. Still, at half-past eight 
A. M. there faithfully appeared “our dressmaker.” 
Little cause had I to be alarmed at her—a poor, pale 
thing, who, when she had taken off her damp shawl— 
I recollect inwardly wondering at her folly in putting 
on such a thin one—sat down very quiet and demure 
and ate her breakfast in silent respect. 


| Our dressmaker worked blithely through the short 


winter day, and even when night closed she seemed in 
no hurry to go home. About nine o’clock there came 
up to our workroom a message that some one had call- 
ed to fetch Miss Hilton; “A young man,” explained 
the domestic, hesitating, I suppose, whether she should 
or should not say “gentleman.” 

“Tam really quite glad. 1 did not like your walking 


I was ashy girl, a very shy girl; but I believe my | through those dark lanes alone,” said 1, with infinite 
good feeling so fur conquered my timidity as to make relief; and then added, in extreme simplicity ,“I thought 
me inquire if Miss Hilton would not take off her wet you had no brother now ?” 
shoes and have a pair of slippers; and then meeting| ‘It is—not my brother,’ murmured our dressmaker, 
my aunt's eye, I subsided in fearful blushes, lest I had | blushing, but faintly, for even the quick blood of youth 
taken too much notice of “the dressmaker.” seemed to creep languidly beneath her constant pallor. 

We got on very well together, Miss Hilton and I,| I wasachild,a very child then. 1 don’t believe I 
when the work began. She took the patterns skilfully, | had ever thought of love or lovers—that is, in real life; 
and yielded to all my little peculiarities about grace | but some instinct made me cease to question the young 
and beauty in costume. Moreover, she did not treat; Woman. Likewise, instead of descending with her, I 
me as a child, but as a “young lady ;” and when, with | Stayed up stairs; so that she met her friend alone. 
great dignity, 1 sat down to assist her in making my | But I remember opening the blind a little way, and 
aunt’s new dress, Miss Hilton still kept a respectful watching two dark figures passing down the snowy lane 
silence, which soothed my pride, and won my favor | —Watching them, and thinking strange thoughts. It 
amazingly. seemed as if a new page were half-opening in life’s 

Now I was a most romantic young damsel, and knew | book. 
nothing of the world except from books, of which I had} It had opened; and with eyes light-blinded I had be- 
read an infinity, good, bad and indifferent. So, regard-, gun to read for myself, and not for another, before I 
ing my companion—with her small, neat figure, her face again saw my little dressmaker. 
of that sort not properly termed good-looking, but yet| My aunt and Ihad changed our abode to the very 
decidedly looking good—I began to take a liking for her , heart of London, and Mary Hilton had to come to us 





very soon, and ventured a few questions. 
“Had she come far that wet morning ?” 
“Only about two miles.” 
“She must have risen early, then ?” 


| through four miles of weary streets. 


I think she would 
hardly have done it for gain; it must have been from 
positive regard for her old customers. 

She looked much as usual—a little paler, perhaps; and 


“Yes, about five; she had had to finish a dress be-! had a slight cough, which I was sorry to hear had 
fore she came.” | lasted some time. But she worked just as well, and 

What a life! To rise at five, work till eight, walk! just as patiently; and when at nine o’clock came the 
two miles through the muddy lanes, and then begin and | knock at the door, her smile, though half concealed, 
work again! I said nothing, but I thought much; and | was quite pleasant to see. 
Iremember the next time Miss Hilton stood cutting| Iam getting an old woman now, but to this day I in- 
out, I had the sense to place a chair for her. This she | cline to love two people who love one another. I do 
acknowledged with a faint blush, which made me think | not mind what their rank in life may be: true love is 
of the sweetest ideal of all young dressmakers—Miss | the same inall ranks: and I honestly believe there was 
Mitford’s “Olive Hathaway.” true love between my little dressmaker and her Daniel 

My dressmaker was no ideal—I do not mean to set | Ray. 
her up as one. She was merely a gentle, modest, quiet; A respectable, worthy young man was Daniel, as my 
young woman, who worked slowly, though carefully, | good and prudent aunt took care to discover. I, in my 
and who for the first day did not seem to have an idea! simple, girlish way, discovered much more. Little did 
beyond her needle and thread. The next, I found she Mary Hilton talk about it; but from her disjointed 
had. words I learned thattheirs was along engagement; that 

I, always an odd sort of girl, happened just then to| Daniel was assistant ina china-shop; that they were 
be wild about 2 new hobby—phrenology. Now Miss! waiting, perhaps might have to wait for years, until he 
Hilton had a remarkably-shaped forehead, and I never | could afford to rent a little shop of his own, where she 
rested until | brought the plaster mapped-out head could carry on the dressmaking in the floor above. 
and compared her buinps therewith; upon which she} Meanwhile she, at least, was quite content; for he 
smiled, and becoming conversational, seemed to wish | came to tea to “her father’s every Sunday, and in the 
co learn something about the science. So I, forgetting | week-day, wherever she worked, he always fetched her 
my shyness and my pride of caste, began seriously to| —saw her safe home to Chelsea, and walked back to 
inform the mind of our new dressmaker. | the city. 

I found she Aad a mind, and some graceful taste! Honest, unselfish, faithful lover. Poor Mary Hilton. 
withal, whereupon I valorously undertook my ‘mis-| She, in her humble way, had great happiness; the on- 
sion.” I indulged her with my juvenile notions on | jy earthly happiness which fills a woman’s heart. 
art and literature, and while she developed the skill of} But one night she had to go home without Daniel 
my fingers, I tried to expand her dormant intellect. Ray. He was in the Potteries, she said, on business; 

Poor, simple soul! I do'believe she enjoyed it all, | and the poor little thing seemed grieved and trembling 
sitting working at my Open window, with the vine- | when she started to walk home alone, and at night. 
leaves peeping in, I dilating the while upon innumera- | She scarce minded the bright, cheerful streets, she said ; 
ble subjects which doubtless had never before entered | but she did not like to pass through the lonely squares. 
her mind. Among these were the country and its; The next evening she begged permission to leave by 
beauties, One day some fortunate chance had brought} daylight, and at last, with much hesitation, confessed 
me a nosegay of foxgloves, and showing them to her, 1 that she had been spoken to by some rude man, and | 
found, to my intense pity, that my young Londoner did! had hurried on past her strength, until, reaching home, 
not even know their name! she fainted. 

“What! Had she never seen wild flowers? Hadshe| And then, in my inmost heart, I drew a parallel be- | 
never been in the country ?” tween myself—a young /ady, tenderly guarded, never | 

“O, yes, she had once lived for six months in a guard- | sutfered to cross the threshold alone—and this young 
ship off Woolwich, where she had seen the country on | person, exposed, without consideration, to any annoy- | 
the river banks, and her little sisters had sometimes! ance or danger. The lesson was not lost upon me. All| 
brought home handfuls of daisies from the parks! But| my life, as far as my power went, I have taken care | 
for herself, she had worked ever since she could re-| that, whatever her station, a woman should be treated 
member; and except the six months in the ship, had | as a woman. 
never lived anywhere but at Chelsea !’’ For a week Mary Hilton worked for us, coming and 








To me how dreary seemed such an existence. To returning each night, walking the whole way, I believe 


—though I never thought about it then, I have since; 
and the heedlessness of girlhood has risen up before 
me as the veriest hard-heartedness. My aunt, too— 
but she had many things to occupy her mind, and to 
her Mary Hilton was only “the dressmaker.” Doubt- 
less we did but as others did, and the young woman 
expected no more. For I remember, the last night 
she looked so pale and wearied that my aunt gave her, 
at supper, a glass of cordial, and putting into her hand 
two shillings, instead of the usual eighteenpence, told 
her to have an omnibus ride home. And then Mary | 
Hilton blushed and resisted, but finally took the six- 
pence with a look of such thatkfulness! Poor thing! 
The next time we wrote for our dressmaker there 
came, not gentle little Mary Hilton, but her sister Car- 
oline. Mary was in ill health, she said, and had been 


aunt and I soon after vanished from London; and when 
we returned, our milliner had vanished too. Mary 
Hilton, and all memories belonging to her, were thus 
swept utterly away into the chambers of the past— 
my girlish past. 

But the other day, finding an old, many-years old 
dress, one whose veriest fragments I could kiss and 


was that had then fashioned it; and looking on the 
careful stitches, thought of the poor fingers, now only 
dust. And a great sense came over me of the nothing. 
ness of all things, and of our need to do in the daytime, 
because of the quick-coming night “wherein no map 
can work.” 

My young readers—my “‘lilies that neither toil nor 
spin,” whom God has favored with a brighter lot—show 


obliged to give up working out, but would make the | womanly tenderness to those who do toil and spin for 


dress at home, if we liked. It was settled so, only we 
premised that Mary must come to us to try it on. 

She came, one evening, accompanied by Daniel Ray. 
For this she faintly apologized, saying “he never would 
let her go out alone now.” Whereat my aunt looked 
pleased; and when she quitted the room I heard her 
go into the hall and speak in her own kindly tones to 
honest Daniel. 

Mary Hilton tried on my dress, but seemed scarce 
able to stand the while. I remembered this afterwards, 
not then, for 1 was thinking of my pretty dress, and 
whether I would look well in it. 

At that time how I longed to make myself fair! Poor 
fool! but it was not for vanity, God knows! However, 
it will not do to ponder on these things now. 

I did not forget to put my usual question to Mary,— 
how she was prospering in the world; and whether 
there was any near chance of the little china-shop, with 
“Mrs. Ray, Dressmaker,” on the first floor. 

She smiled, hopefully, and said something about the 
spring, and “wken her health was better;” and, in a 
very shy and timid way, she hinted that if we wanted 
bonnets or millinery there was a sister of Daniel’s late- 
ly established in the next street—a sister always de- 
pendent on him till now. 

Faithfally I promised to give our small custom to 
Miss Ray; and so, looking quite happy, our little 
dressmaker descended. Iam glad I saw that happy 
look; I am glad I noticed the perfect content with 
which the little delicate thing walked away, slowly, 
leaning on her faithful Daniel. Otherwise, in my af- 
ter pity 1 might have thought life’s burden heavy and 
its fates unequal. But it is not so. 

Soon after, my aunt wanted a winter bonnet, and I 
proposed to visit Miss Ray. ‘Certainly, my dear Letty,” 
was the contented acquiescence. So we went, and 
found there a sharp-featured, Frenchified young mil- 
liner, the very antipodes of Daniel. During the trying 
on I inquired after Miss Hilton. 

“Very ill, miss—confined to the house—consumption, 
Ithink. But wouldn’t a paler blue suit your complex- 
ion best ?” 

I laid down my ribbons, startled and distressed. 

“Poor Miss Hilton;” said my compassionate aunt. 
“I thought she would die of consumption—so many 
dressmakers do. But how does your brother bear it ?’, 

“As well as he can, ma’am. It wasa foolish thing 
from the beginning,” added the milliner, sharply, her 
natural manner getting the better of her politeness. 
“The Hiltons are all consumptive, and Daniel knew it. 
But I beg your pardon, ma’am; perhaps you will try on 
this shape ?” 

Iturned away, feeling very sorrowful. 

My first intent was toask my aunt to let me go and 
see poor Mary Hilton; but when one is young, one 
sometimes feels ashamed even of a good impulse which 
might be termed romantic; and I was so mocked for 
my romance already. I planned various schemes to 
fulfil and yet disguise my purpose; but somehow they 
all faded away. And then my own life was so trem- 
blingly full, so rich in youth’s dreams, that out of it the 
remembrance of the poor dressmaker soon melted like 
a cloud. 

Late in April—I know it was April—I wanted a new 
bonnet. It must be a pretty and becoming one—I was 


wildly anxiors about that—one that hid the faults o¢ 


your pleasure or profit; and if you are disposed to be 
harsh, thoughtless or exacting, think of this simple 
sketch from actual life of Our Old Dressmaker. 


+o 


THROUGH THE MIST. 


No sunset closed the dim, gray day, 
The mist swept upward from the sea 
And shrouded all things drearily ; 
The light died down without a ray, 
And the night mingled with the mist, 
And there was darkness ere we wist. 


And, as we went upon our way, 

We could not see each other's face; 

The homeward path we could not trace, 
Though straight before our feet it lay, 

It seemed, things loomed so strange and vast, 
An unknown land through which we pas sed. 


Still, step by step, we homeward drew, 
And though [ could not see thy smile, 
Yet beaming down on me the while 
Thy tender smile was there I knew, 
And in the light of home anon 

Into my gladdened heart it shone. 


Even so the mists of fear and doubt 
Come sweeping upward from the sea 

Of fathomless eternity, 

Blotting earth's fairest features out, 

And deep'ning with their blinding breath 
The darkness of the night of death 


Yet, when the awful shadows loom, 

When tades the Saviour's face of love, 

When from our Father's house above 

No home lights lead us through the gloom, 

Still, step by step, in faith we tare, 

The light we sce not still is there. 

I. C. Kyox, 


+> 





For the Companion. 


HOW WE CAPTURED THE GUERILLAS, 
A SCOUT’S STORY, 
“JT had been a detective before I entered the army; 
and, although I say it myself, I never undertook a case 
that I didn’t “‘work up” to the satisfaction of the parties 
interested. There’s”— ; 
“Stop a bit, Rogers,” said I; “tell the story about 
the guerillas first.” 
“Well,” he replied, “just as you please. You can 
imagine I found camp life monotonous enough. I was 
tired of it. So I went to the Colonel and told several of 
my old stories, and kept him laughing half the after- 
noon. His brother was a school-chum of mine and he 
took me down to see him at his leisure. That’s how I 
came to talk with him and to ask to be detailed asa 
spy and scout. 
**Well, Rogers,’ said the Colonel, ‘I'll try you; but 
let me assure you it’s no child’s play. You know about 
this rebel Capt. Rountree’s gang. I would give a gool 
deal to catch them; but I can’t get any reliable infor- 
mation about theircamping ground. It cannot be far 
from here. Will you undertake to find out ?’ 
“TI wanted no better opportunity. The colonel gave 
me a pass, andI left his quarters determined to leave 
camp that night. You know Stevenson, in Tennessee?” 
I told him that I remembered the town very well, 
with its one straggling street of dilapidated houses, 
built along the base of a long, bleak ridge; its deep 
mud; its horrible hotel; its filthy victuals, and great 
gangs of refugee poor whites, squatting in separate 
groups wherever there was a dry spot. I had often 
been there during the war. 

“That’s it,” said Rogers. “Well, Iwent among the 
refugees, and asked several of them if they knew where 
Capt. Rountree’s guerillas camped at night.” 

“Wal,” said one skinny-faced fellow, “I allow them 


my poor face, and set off to advantage any single | bushwhackers stop at the island, about ten miles below 


beauty that Heaven had givenit. At Miss Ray’s I tried | here. 


Jake Bigshot—he’s one of them—and Sal Nug- 


on bonnet after bonnet, examined myself eagerly yet | gins—that’s his gal—she said that they put up there 


tremblingly in all, tried to gain a clear, unbiassed no- 
tion of what my poor self was like, and at each look 
felt my cheek changing and my heart throbbing. 
“Letty, my dear!” 
My aunt coming forward, after a talk with Miss Ray, 


most always.” 

“JT bought a suit of ‘butternut’ from one of these fél- 
lows—‘cast-aways,’ as they said; taking Ais right 
offhim and giving him a decenter old suit instead. 
About five o’clock in the afternoon I passed out of out 


roused me from what might have seemed a reverie of | lines. As soon as I came to a safe place I got off my 


girlish vanity ; and was—no matter what it was. 

“Letty, you will be sorry to hear that poor Mary Hil- 
ton”— 

Mary Hilton! For weeks she had not crossed my 
thought; nay, noteven now, so full wasI of anxiety 
about my new bonnet. 

“Poor Mary Hilton died last week !” 

It came upon me like a shock—a pang—a sense of the 


end that must come to life, and all life’s dreams. I—| hours I had madea raft of floating timber. 


horse, hid my blue uniform, and put on the butternut 
suit. Bridle and saddle had been changed, so that now 
I would have been taken by any one for a Sonthron. 

“In aboutan hour and a half I was opposite the islant. 
It is pretty well wooded round there. The first thing 
I did was to tie my horse in an out-of-the-way place, % 
that no one who might pass by would see it. 

“Then I went down to the river. In about thre? 
As soon 3 


walking in the dazzling light of mine—felt a coldness | it was ready I pushed across the narrow channel. Tb 


creep over me; a sting, too, of self-reproach and shame. 


raft landed in as thick a piece of underbrush as evel 


I laid down the pretty bonnet, and thought, almost | you saw. Ipicked my way through it. Just asl 7 
with tears, of the poor little dressmaker, who would | about to step out into the open woods, as I thought, 


never work for me any more; of her hard toils ended, 


her humble love-dream closed, her life’s brief story | 8nd forty horses tied to it. 


told, and all passed into silence. 


came smack up against a corn-crib, with between thir! 
It was ten o’clock, or per 
haps a trifle later. There was no moon, but the nist! 


Then I thought of the poor, faithful lover; I could not | was clear, not a cloud was to be seen in the sky. I 


ask after him, but my aunt did. 

“Daniel bears it pretty well,” answered the sister, 
looking grave, and shedding one little tear. It must be 
a hard woman indeed who does not show some feeling 
when brought into immediate contact with death. 
was with her to the last; she died holding his hand.” 


was light enough out to make it easy to grope throu! 

the brush, and hide quickly if was discovered. 
“Feeling my way among the horses, and creeping 

til I found the entrance to the corn-crib, I listened, ® 


“He | ascertain, if possible whether the guerillas were inside 


They were sleeping soundly. I put my head in, ris! 


“Poor thing! poor thing!” murmured my tender- | over them; stillnot a motion. Putting down my hane 


hearted aunt. 
“Yes, she was a good little creature, was Mary Hilton ; 


it came against a man’s body ; I carefully felt along}! 
body till I got hold of his pistol, and, with great 


but as for the rest of the family, they were nothing over | tion, took it out of his belt. 


good—not fit for my brother Daniel,” said the young 
woman, rather proudly. ‘Perhaps all was for the best. 


He will get over it in time.” 


So, doubtless, he did; possibly the humble little crea- 


“Then I felt it was time to be going. 

“I spent about an hour more on the island, * 
feund where the rebels tied their boats and scows- 

“J then made over to the place where my own raft 





ture who loved him, and died thus loving, might even tied. It was my turn to feel like running now. The 


have wished it so. 


Every unselfish woman would. close beside it, stood some one, whether a man o 
But I never heard what became of Daniel Ray, for my 


woman I couldn’t see. 


weep over, I remembered, among other things, who it 
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if need be, as dearly as possible. | 
“In a minute or two a negro passed. 


fer. 
“ ‘Mighty quare boat dat ar,’ said he to himself. ter tome. There’sa place in the bank just made va- 


* *Spec’s some of mass’r John’s work.” | cant by the death of a valuable clerk, and it is at your 
“J let him go on, and then crept to my raft, got upon | oe It is my gift, and valued at twelve hundred 


it, laid flat on my face and paddled with my hands, until 
I had reached the main land. 

“JT lost no time in riding back to Stevenson. In half 
an hour afterwards I was at the head of one column of 
cavalry, while another passed down the other side of | 
the Tennessee. Just about five o’clock we heard a 
rushing and swearing on the island, and finally the | 
guerillas came over on our side. We let them come 
until they had advanced as far as we wanted them. 

“sHalt.’ 

“Atthe word our boys rushed forward and nabbed 
the entire gang. 

“But our other company encountered a rebel force 
which captured them, and so a special exchange was 
made. 

“The guerillas were returned, man for man, and our 
boys were given back to us for them. 

“That’s how we captured the guerillas,” said Rogers, 
“and that’s how my career began as a scout.” 

“Look here,” said I, forI had learned to doubt the 
stories of scouts; “how did the rebels cross the stream 
with their horses ?” 

“OQ,” he answered; “thought you caught me, didn’t 
you? On their scows and boats, of course. The way 
it isdone is this. A rope is tied from one tree to an- 
other on the opposite side, and then another rope sus- 
pended from it with which they pull across. They use 
long poles at the same time.” UncLE JAMES. 


THE REJECTED BANK NOTE. 


What is the price of this dressing- gown, sir ?” asked 
a sweet- faced girl, entering the elegant store of Huntly 
& Warner, in a city and a street of a city which shall 
be nameless. 

It was a cloudy day. The clerks lounged over the 
counter and yawned. The man to whom Alice Locke 
addressed herself was jaunty and middle-aged. He 
was head clerk of the extensive establishment of Hunt- 
ly & Warner, and extremely consequential in man- 
ner. 

“This dressing-gown we value at six dollars—you 
shall have it for five, as trade is dull to-day.” 

“Five dollars!” Alice looked at the dressing-gown 
longingly, and the clerk looked at her. He saw that 
her clothes, though made and worn genteelly, were 
common enough in texture, and that her face was very 
much out of the common line. How it changed! now 
shaded, now lighted, by the varied play of her emotions. 
The clerk could almost have sworn that she had no 
more than that sum, five dollars, in her possession. 

The gown was a very good one for the price. It 
was of common shade, a tolerable merino, and lined 
with the same material. 

“T think”’—she hesitated a moment. “I think I'll 
take it,” she said; then seeing in the face before her 
an expression she did not like, she blushed as she 
handed out the bill the clerk had made up his mind to 
take. 

“Dennis,” cried Torrent, the head clerk, in a quick, 
pompous tone, pass up the bank note detector.” 

Up ran the tow-headed boy with the detector, and 
down ran the clerk’s eye from column to column. 
Then he looked over with a sharp glance, and ex- 
claimed,— 

“That's a counterfeit bill, miss.” 

“Counterfeit! O, no—it cannot be! The man who 
sent it could not have been so careless; you must be 
mistaken, sir.” ’ 

“T am not mistaken; I’m never mistaken, miss. 
This bill is a counterfeit. I must presume, of course, 
that you did not know it, although so much bad money 
has been offered to us of late that we intended to se- 
— such persons as pass it. 

t ” 

“Rr, C , sir, of New York. He could not send 
me bad money,” said the trembling, frightened girl. 

“Humph!” said the clerk. ‘Well, there’s no doubt 
about this. You can look for yourself. Now don’t let 
me see you here again until you can bring good money, 
for we always suspect such persons that come on dark 
days with a well made story.” 

“But, sir,”"— 

“You need make no explanations, miss,” said the 
man, insultingly. “Take your bill, and the next time 
you want to buy a dressing-gown, don’t try to pass 
your counterfeit money,” and as he handed it, the bill 
dropped from his hands. 

Alice caught it from the floor and hurried into the 
street. 

Such a shock the girl had never received. She hur- 
ried to a banking establishment, found her way in, and 
presenting the note to a noble looking man with gray 
hair, faltered out, “Is this bill a bad one, sir ?” 

The cashier and his son happened to be the only per- 
sons present. Both noticed her extreme youth, beauty 
and agitation. 

The cashier looked closely and handed it back, as, 
= a polite bow and somewhat prolonged look, he 
said,— 

“It’s a good bill, young lady.” 

“T knew it was,” cried Alice, with a quivering lip— 
‘“‘and he dared” — 

She could go no farther, but, entirely overcome, she 
bent her head and the hot tears had their way. 

“T beg your pardon! Have you had any trouble with 
it?” asked the cashier. 

“QO, sir, you will excuse me for giving way to m 
feelings; but you spoke so kindly, and I felt so sure 
that it was good. And I think, sir, such men as one of 
the clerks in Huntly & Warner’s should be removed. 

He told me it was counterfeit, and added something 
that I am glad my father did not hear. I know the 
publisher would not send me bad money.” 

“Who is your father, young lady ?” asked the cash- 
ier, becoming interested. 

“Mr. Benjamin Locke, sir.” 

“Benjamin, Ben Locke. Was he ever aclerk in the 
Navy Department at Washington ?” 

“Yes, sir; we removed from there,” replied Alice. 
“Since then”—she hesitated—“he has not been well, 
and we are somewhat reduced. O, why doI tell these 
things, sir ?” 

“Ben Locke reduced,” murmured the cashier; “the 
man who was the making of me! Give me his number 
and street, my child. Your father was one of the best, 
perhaps the only friend I had. I have not forgotten 
him. No. 4 Liberty Street. I will call this evening. 
Meantime, let me have the bill. Let me see; I’ll give 
you another. Since I come to look I haven’t got a 
five; here’sa ten. We'll make it all right.” 

That evening the inmates of a shabby genteel house 
received the cashier of the M@—— Bank. Mr. Locke, a 





Who did you say sent 





“J hid in the bush, cocking my pistol, to sell my life, a Jat wes for periodicals, has kept 


fer was acce 


handsome store of Huntly & Warner, and inquired for 


justly. 


y | joicing over a basket of cherries kind Uncte George had 


“You shall not want, my old friend,” said the cash- 
“It was a kind Providence that sent your daugh- 


en cannot describe the joy with which this kind of- 


. 
The day of deliverance had come. 
* * * * * = e 
On the following morning the cashier entered the 


the head clerk. He came, obsequiously. 

“Sir,” said the cashier, sternly, “is that a bad note ?” 
“T—TI think not, sir,” stammeringly replied the clerk. 
The cashier went to the door. From his carriage 
stepped a young girl in company with his daughter. 
“Did you not tell this young lady, my ward, that 
this note was counterfeit? And did you not so forget ' 
self-respect and the interest of your employers as to 
offer insult ?” 

The man stood confounded; he dared not deny—he 
could say nothing for himself. 

“If your employers keep you, sir, they will no longer 
have my custom,” said the cashier, sternly. “You de- 
serve to be horsewhipped, sir.” 

Phe firm parted with their unworthy clerk that very 
day, and he left the store disgraced, but punished 


Alice Locke became the daughter of the good cashier. 
All of which grew out of calling a genuine bill coun- 
terfeit. 

+o —_—_ 

“HE SHALL GATHER THE LAMBS,” ETO. 
A traveller in Palestine writes thus to the Family 
Treasure : 


As I sat there, gazing with mingled wonder and | 
pleasure On that strange and instructive scene, another 
beautiful Scripture illustration was realized before my | 
eyes. One shepherd led his flock, by a zigzag path, | 
up the almost perpendicular bank of the glen. Behind | 
it two young lambs trotted along at the feet of their | 
mother. At first they frisked about, and jumped | 
lightly from stone to stone; but soon they begun to 
fall behind. The poor little things eried piteously | 
when the path became steeper and the rocks higher, | 
and the flocks more and more distant. The cries | 
reached the ear of the good shepherd. Mounting a | 
rock, he looked down and saw the helpless little ones. | 
A minute and he was standing by them, then taking , 
them up in his arms, he put them one on each side, in ' 
his bosom, in the ample folds of his coat, which was 
bound round the waist with a girdle. The lambs made | 
no attempt to run away from him. They seemed to 
know what he was going to do when he lifted them in | 
his arms; and the little creatures lay there with their | 
heads out as contentedly as an infant in its mother’s | 
bosom, while the shepherd scaled the dizzy heights | 
again, and took his place at the head of the flock. It | 
may easily be imagined with what deep interest | have | 
ever since read the beautiful words of Isaiah,—*He | 
shall gather the lambs with His arms and carry them 


in His bosom.” | 








A MAN was lately invited to a dinner, and a dish of | 
ice-cream was placed before him. He tasted it, then 
beckoned to the waiter, and said, audibly, “That is a 


> 


very good pudding, but do you know it is frqzen? 
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Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


THE CHICKEN’S MISTAKE. 


A little downy chicken, one day 
Asked leave to go on the water; 

Where she saw a duck with her brood at play, 
Swimming and splashing about her. 





Indeed, she began to peep and cry, 
hen Ler mother wouldn't let her, 
“If the ducks can swim there, why can't 1? 
Are they any bigger or better?” 


Then the old hen answered, “Listen to me, 
And hush your foolish talking, ‘ 
Just look at your feet, and you will see 
‘They were only made for walking.” 


But chicky wishfully eyed the brook 
And didn't half believe her, 

For she seemed to say, by a knowing look, 
“Such stories couldn't deceive her.” 


And as her mother was scratching the ground, 
She muttered, lower and lower, 

“I know I can go there and not be drowned, 
And so I think I'll show her.” 


Then she made a plunge, where the stream was deep, 
And saw too late her blunder; 

For she hadn't hardly time to peep 
Till her foolish head went under. 


Well—we all have our proper sphere below, 
And this is a truth worth knowing: 

You will come to grief if you try to go 
Where you never were made for going! 


Pag@se Cary. 
++ 


CHARLIE’S WALK. 


“Cherries are ripe, cherries are red! Charlie’s so 
glad he’s got some!” said a little dumpling of a boy to 
his mamma, one bright July morning, as he stood re- 


just given him. ‘Eat some, mamma; see how good 
they are;” and he threw a handful as he spoke into his 
mamma’s lap, and then went on eating till his chubby 
hand was filled with stones. Then he said to himself, 
‘Don’t be selfish, Charlie; some for papa, some for 
big sister, some for little sister, some for Jane, and some 
for hob-hoy Georgie.” 
“For whom, Charlie?” asked his mamma. 
“My brother George, to be sure. I heard Miss Lane 
say all boys of his age were ae ee? and, 
when I told Georgie, he laughed, so I call him so. O,” 
with another taste, “how sweet these cherries are! but 1 
haven't forgotten rJemmy,mamma. Will you go 
there with me, and may I get the little red basket to 
carry them in ?” 
a dear; I am going that way, and we will walk 
ther.” 
‘o get the little red basket and fill it with the ripest 
and largest cherries was the work of a moment; and 
then, hat in hand, Charlie stood impatiently waitihg for 
his mother. Once he lifted the cover and took up one 
of the tempting cherries; but, dropping it at once, said, 
“No, no, Jemmy’s cherries ;” and then, putting the bas- 
ket on the table, walked to the window and stood look- 





man of gray hair, though numbering but fifty years 
rose from his arm-chair, and, much affected, gree’ 
the familiar face. The son of the cashier accompanied 
him, and while the elders talked together Alice and the 
young man grew quite bape 

_ “Yes, sir, I have been unfortunate,” said Mr. Locke, 
ina low tone. “I have just recovered, as you see, from 
rheumatic fever, caused by undue exertion; and had 
it not been for that sweet girl of mine, I know not what 
I should have done. She, by giving lessons in music 


ing out till his mother came in. “I’m so giad you’re 
come, mamma, I’ve been so tempted !” 
Charlie, after the manner of small people, liked big 
words ; sometimes he got them right, sometimes wrong. 
“I can guess how, Charlie. All ly now.” 
For a few moments he walked, or rather frisked, be- 
side his mamma, somewhat at the risk of spilling the 
cherries, and then “Please, mamma, take my bas- 





ket; I’mso full of ranI can’t walk any longer.” Then 
off he started, his yellow curls flying and his arms 
spread out like wings, and ran till he reached the end of 








a lane, when he turned back to meet his mother, say- 
ing, “O, mamma, [ do so love torun. Wasn’t God good 
to make me to run, and notc like a snail? I guess 
He knew little boys wouldn’t like to be snails.” So 
saying, off he ran again; and this time, when he came 
back, he said, “Now, mamma, I shall walk by your 
side, justas papa does. Shall I take your bag, Ellen?” 
This was said very gravely, Charlie evidently thinking 
he must talk as well as act — 

“No, I thank you, sir,” said his mother, smiling; ‘the 
basket is quite enough for you.” 

A few more minutes brought them to the door of the 
cottage, where poor, lame Jemmy—lame with a trouble 
which would never let him feel “full of run”—was sit- 
ting in his arm-chair, looking out upon the pleasant view 
of hilland valley before him. His wan face lighted up 
with pleasure; for Charlie and his red basket were fre- 
quent visitors at the cottage, and always a sign of some- 
thing to tempt his flagging appetite. 

“Good morning, Jemmy,” said Charlie, taking off his 
hat; for his mamma had taught him to be polite to 
everyone. ‘How are you to-day?” and, without wait- 
ing for an answer, he said, “I have brought you some- 
thing nice, and you must guess what it is.” 

“Biscuits, or jelly, or cookies ?” asked Jemmy. 

“No, indeed; something of my own to give you; See!” 
opening the cover as he spoke. 

“O, how nice! so good as they will feel in my throat, 
it is so dry to-day,” said Jemmy, his eyes sparkling 
with pleasure. 

Bn they are first-rate; and I’m so glad you like 
em »” 


“You are very kind,” said the boy, with an emphasis 
on “very.” 

“No; I should be very no-kind if I didn’t share good 
things with you. I heard papa say that about giving to 
some one; didn’t I, mamma?” asked Charlie, seeing a 
smile on his mother’s face. 

“Your word will do very well, dear; but papa’s word 
was ‘unkind.’ Now we must go, as I have another er- 
rand to do.” . 

Charlie was very quiet and sober for a few minutes 
after leaving Jemmy, and said, presently, “Mamma, 
God knows best about every thing, doesn’t He *” 

“Yes, darling, certainly. Why do you ask ?” 

“Only,” with a great sigh, “I wondered why He put 
so much run into me and none at all into Jemmy; but 
perhaps it was that I could run for him.” 

“That is one good thing that comes from Jemmy’s 
being lame, my dear; and another that you and others 
are willing to share, and even do without, nice things, 
that he may have them. Yes, dear, God knows best 
about every thing. Always believe that, even when it 
seems very hard to know why it is so.” 

“O mamma, there’s such a pretty bird! Now he’s 

flying towards home. I'll catch up with him!” 
_ Charlie’s mother smiled at the sudden change of sub- 
ject, but was none the less sure that he would remem- 
ber the morning talk. He reached home before she 
did, and met her with,— 

“What a pleasant walk we had, mamma!” 

“What a pleasant run, Charlie,” she said, as she 
stooped down and kissed him. 

What made the walk, or run, so pleasant to Charlie, 
do you think? Was it the sweet cherries he had eaten, 
or the sweeter ones he had given away? 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Dumb Crambo. 


This is a laughable and interesting game, and is played as fol- 
lows: Prepare a parlor, as for acting charades,—a double draw- 
ing room or parlor will answer admirably,—and select your ac- 
tors; six or eight is the best number—three or four of each sex— 
and the game commences. The actors retire, and the company 
settle on a word; they then call the actors back, and tell them 
the sound of the final syllable of the word. The actors then 
again retire, and guess at the word. When they think they have 
discovered it, they come forward, and act in dumb show, soas to 
reveal tothe audience the word they have guessed. If it be cor- 
rect, the audience applaud; but if wrong, they hiss, and the ac- 
tors have to try again. Ifthe word be Jong, it is usual to tell the 
actors the number of syllables. For instance, suppose the word 
to be “penmanship ;"' the company tell the actors that it consists 
of three syllables, and that the last syllable rhymes to ‘whip,’ 
or “slip,” or ‘nip.’ It is usual to choose such a rhyming syllable 
as shall lead the guessers away from the real word. Ifthe right 
word be guessed, then the actors perform in dumb motions, as 


sail, 


Enigmas, Charades, &c, 





I am no common word, no single sound 
Of plebeian parentage, 

Which men, as fancy guides them, fashion round 
To what it pleases them. 

I have a meaning, and I have a use 
None other can supply. 

From what I say, there is no room to deduce 
A meaning different. 

The letters which compose me are twice seven 
(A number which I love) ; 

+ consonants are seven, and, as I'm livin’, 

he vowels are thattoo. 

The number of my syllables as well 
Amounts in allto seven. 

Oneof my letters, which I may not tell, 
Occurs six times in me; 

It is a pronoun; and my second last 
It also is my fourth. 

To find my jirst, I ask you but to cast 
Your eye across the line. 

Its presence there you cannot fail to see; 
‘Tis in that little word. 

Ere you go further, note the rest of me 
Is found in visible. 


“TI thee read see that me, 

Love is down will I'll have 

But that and you have you'll 
One and up and youif.” 


4. 
Flora’s Toilette. 


Flora, the Goddess of Flowers, went to a grand banquet the 
other day, held on Mount Olympus, to meet all the other divini- 
ties. ishing to appear to the best advantage, she enjoined her 
milliner to arrange her toilette so as to consist entirely of her 
blooming subjects. She was therefore attired after this fashion: 
Her graceful head was adorned with (1) WOCRN RILMEIPA, 
while a (2) NEPSIRC THEERAF was placed among her flowing 
lecks. Her dress was of (5) KAASMD EOSR, and her train, of 
(4) [NIAS WEFROL, was trimmed with knots of (5) TIVOEL 
and (6) TAOAINNRC. Her bodice was laced with (7) ELSAID 
BIBONR. Inher hand she held a (8) DOGNEL DOR, and her 
pocket handkerchief was scented with (J) VEELRADN. Now 
tell me what she was dressed in. 


With a hairy animal and an instrument for the hair, construct a 
burfal-place. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
i , Falls—Walpole—Sandwich. 
2 Nothing—Droghed M 





h Nu- 





18:14; Omri—1 Kings 16:24; Shelomith— 

Levit. 24:11; Hadassoh—Esther 8:7; Uzziah—2 Chronicies 26: 

21; Ahaziah’s mother—2 Chron. 23: 13.—Josuva. 
& Peculati - seth 





sailors would on board ship,—such as pulling ropes, setting 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 


THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 
IN ADDITION TO 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 


PREMIUMS, 


Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 
Gifts. 


The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
a second copy, or who may not have already received 
one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 
subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


éth of July, 1867, 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lar« 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
whenever the names are secured—on any date previous 
to July Ist. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches, 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 

Six Silver Watches. 

Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens. 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 
reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persever= 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing a 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One, 


Your Labor cannot be Lost. 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


No. 161 Washington Street, 





~ iP 
6. Teasing—Easing. 


BOSTON. 
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Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


From a Correspondent in London. 

I want to say a word or two about “Guy Fawkes day” 
in London. 

It was once, I am told, kept up with great circum- 
stance and splendor, but the custom has fallen into dis- 
use, though enough remains to make a very tolerable 
show. 

Occasionally, during the morning of the 5th of No- 
vember, the shouting of boys attracted my attention, 
and I saw fearful-looking groups in the distance, but 
could not quite make out their meaning. 

Fortunately, it was a clear day for the season, for 
you know November is styled the suicides’ month, the 
gloomy weather being thought to affect the health of 
the more sensitive or diseased part of the community 
so much that it deranges their intellects, and causes 
them to end their lives by violence. 

I was destined, however, to learn something of the 
old sports of the Guys, for while at breakfast, a pro- 
cession halted directly in front of our windows. And 
such a looking Guy! 

The rabble was composed of forlorn and ragged lit- 
tle English boys, who carried in a small cart, rigged for 
the purpose, an uncouth stuffed image, adorned with 
all the colors of the rainbow, and rejoicing in a nose 
the like of which I never saw before. 

On his head this poor Guy wore a tinsel foolscap a 
yard or more in height, with tassels of paper and cord 
hanging in every direction. A more shapeless or lu- 
dicrous object cannot well be imagined, and the rene- 
gade Guy, if he could see himself in such a guise, would 
surely regret his foolhardy exploit, if for no other 
reason. 

Suddenly one of the raggedest of this laughing crew 
stepped out and recited as follows : 


“0, don't you.remember 


The fitth of November— 

The gunpowder treason and plot? 
1 don't know the reason 

Why the gunpowder treason 


Should ever be forgot.” 

Up stepped another urchin, with his brief address, 
which he delivered, cap in hand, with many a contor- 
tion : 

“Hallo, boys! hallo, boys, keep up the day! 
Hallo, boys, hallo, boys, let the bells ring! 


‘Bless the good queen!’ all good Protestants pray ; 
And *Down with the pope!’ all good Protestants sing.” 


Then came another, frowsier, dirtier and more rag- 
ged, his homely face beaming with suppressed fun while 
he deliverea the following : 

“A penny loaf to feed the pope; 

A piece of cheese to choke him; 

A pot o' beer to wash it down, 

And twopence for sticks to burn him.” 

It is needless to say that the pennies were forthcom- 
ing. The queer crowd gave a deafening cheer, up went 
the Guy, in his nondescript carriage, and off went the 
rabble, to offer the pope thelr benevolent wishes before 
the next house where the people were willing to listen. 

Such a day as this is the harvest of St. Giles boys, 
and I very much fear that the money thus obtained is 
spent in some form of vicious indulgence. It is a fact 
that boys of the ages of ten to fifteen are confirmed 
beer tipplers; and many much younger drink as often 
as they can get the vile stuif. 

Such crowds as this were promenading the streets all 
day, and I, happening to go out in the afternoon—or, 
rather, as they would say here, in the morning, some- 
where about five—met a really grand Guy. He would 
have been, standing, upwards of seven feet high, and 
he had the shoulders of a Hercules, the rotundity of a 
Daniel Lambert. 

This Guy was perched ina furniture van, on a seat 
decked with colored cloths, banners streaming above 
him from all sides. His dress was of Lincoln green, 
adorned with badges and buttons; his hat was im- 
mense, with a wide rim and conical crown, ornamented 
with red fringe and gold lace. 

How he was propped up in such seemly dignity I 
cannot tell; but the effect was most ludicrous when 
one looked from the fat and giant Guy to the diminu- 
tive, meek-faced, sleepy-cyed little donkey who trotted 
mechanically along under all this burden, and drew 
roars of laughter from the crowds that followed him. 
I have no doubt the man made quite a handsome sum 
by his show. 

Sometimes they are quite the bugbear of timid peo- 
ple, who, on hearing their second story windows tapped 
at, throw aside the curtains, to be startled by a nonde- 
script monstrosity, staring at them with lack-lustre 
eyes. Nor is the uuisance withdrawn till the penny is 
dropped out, often, I am ashamed to say, heated ata 
white heat, for the purpose of retaliation. 

The Guys have it all their own way one day in the 
year, and householders are particularly glad when it is 
over. 

Nor are private families without their Guys. The 
gas was lighted, and J seated quite comfortably, book 
in hand, when I heard a sound as of smothered laugh- 
ter, somewhere near. I had forgotten the peculiar sig- 
nificance of the day, and was not, therefore, prepared 
to have my solitude broken in upon by four little fig- 
ures that looked, indeed, like Pucks and satyrs, with 
their masks, foolscaps and parti-colored costumes. 
One, in particular, our Lewis, a bright, handsome boy, 
had lost his face in the semblance of a hound, and 
pretty little Miss Lou shook her frilled cap over the 
dusky face of a very decided African. How they frol- 
licked, and shrieked, and jumped at my surprise! and 
how cunningly the little hands were thrust under their 
somewhat contracted garments for ‘‘a penny for the 
Guy!” The house, usually so still, rang with the shrill 


eyed Percy, the weeest of the four, who capered till 
his little legs could hardly support the great mask he 
bore. 

So Guy Fawkes, thoagh he left a legacy of infamy 
behind him, unconsciously gave to old London one 
day that, above all others, may be called the “chil- 
dren’s day.” 

At night comes the very acme of the ragged sport. 
Each Guy, in some part of his corporation, has stowed 
away a portion of gunpowder, and the favorite fan of 
London youths is to assemble their Guys together 
(precious little semblance to humanity is there about 
them at that time) in some open place, outside the city 
proper, and there, simultaneously, blow up Guy. 

One can imagine the commotion in rags, and hay, 
and sawdust at such a moment; the various dilapi- 
dated coat-sleeves, and trousers-legs, and old shoes, in 
every stage of goneness, that fly about in the atmos- 
phere; while the red blaze beneath and the blackness 
beyond ; the begrimed und vagabond faces, made crim- 
son and almost satanic by the flame; the hurly-burly 
mob, yelling, shouting, dancing, as with every fresh de- 
tonation rises a yell that might well be believed to is- 
sue from regions infernal, make up a pandemonium 
easier to imagine than describe. M. A. D. 








VARIETY. 





For the Youth's Companion. 


THE JOYS OF COASTING. 
Did ever the fairy hosts know— 
Bown riding the steeps of the sky, 
Or dancing in dingles below, 
Or mounting by moonbeams on high— 
The joy that is born with the snow 
On the hills where so jubilant vie 
The fur-muffied, song-singing ) outh, in glee gliding, 
On swift darting sleds, like true fairy kings riding ? 


In Golconda’s rich mines are not found, 
Nor on gold-bearing peaks o&the west, 
Nor in realms that with jewels abound, 
The treasures of crystal more blest 
Than the skies gently give without sound, 
When the hills in pure glory are dressed, a 
Where the rollicking youth, their high festival keeping, 
With their merry-toned shouts down the white drifts are leaping. 


Not the pomp of the nobles of earth, 
Nor the joys of high courts far renowned, 
May waken more zeal or pure mirth, 
And spread the contagion around, 
Than the joy that with snows has its birth 
On the hills where in concourse are found 
The ruddy-limbed lads in their ecstasy singing, 
Their music far down on the valley slopes ringing. 


How nimble and bounding the feet, 
The blood to the cheeks leaps aglow, 
How the laugh stirs the bosom's full beat 
As they plunge to the valley below, 
Where the boast of their speed is the happy note swelling 
As the triumph they shout to the rider excelling. 


Yes, life has its miniature pages 
In the strivings of childhood and youth; 
The sports and the feuds of the ages,— 
The struggles of power and truth,— 
The ambitions of chieftains and sages,— 
So inciting the world in its growth, 
May be seen ‘mid the lads in the zeal of their coasting, 
Now daring, now launching, now dashing, now boasting. 
Westerly, R. I., Jan., 1867. F. DENISON. 


“> —_—_. 
A CAMEL RIDE. 


The animal I got was a common baggage camel—very 
savage and stubborn, crying lcudly and running back- 
wards when beaten; so that my first experience was 
not a very pleasant one. He knelt down for me to get 
upon him, but even then it was along stretch to his 
back. Subsequently, in Egypt, I learned to vault on to 
the saddle; if, indeed, the package of old carpet, straw, 
and wood-work could be called one. In front there is 
a high pommel, which you clutch hold of when the an- 
imal rises. If you did not do this, the pitching forwards 
and backwards is so violent that you would inevitably 
be thrown off. You have only a simple single halter to 
guide him with, and the end of this is sufficiently long 
to beat him. I will own to having been in a terrible 
fright all the while I was on his back. With his uneasy 
rocking motion I had the greatest difficulty in the world 
to keep on, and a fall from my elevated perch—for such 
it really was—would have been no joke; and when he 
trotted, it was enough to bring the heart into the mouth. 
It I were asked to describe the first sensations of a 
camel ride, | would say—take a music-stool, and hay- 
ing wound it up as high as it will go, put it in a 
cart without springs, get on the top, and next drive the 
cart transversely across a ploughed field, and you wiil 
then form some notion of the terror and uncertainty 
you would experience the first time you mounted a 
camel. To make him go fast, you cry “Su, su,” and 
also make a noise with your tongue, something like | 
the word “thluck!” and to get him to kneel down, you 
pull his neck sideways and downwards, and produce a 
crepitating sound by pressing your tongue against the 
back of your teeth. At first, a very short journey is ex- 
ceedingly fatiguing, and gives one the lumbago for a 
week; but afterwards a see-saw motion becomes so lit- 
tle cared for that I can well understand folks going to 
sleep onacamel. Once, in the desert, on a very hot 
day, 1 nearly dozed off myself.—Albert Smith’s Month 
at Constantinople. 

———-- +e 
A SMART GIRL. 


Miss Fannie Paine, who is but thirteen years old, has, 
since May last, performed the duties of paymaster in 





the Eagle Works Manufacturing Company, in Chicago, 
to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. In eight | 
months of this year she will have paid out about a quar- 
ter of a million dollars, keeping the time-sheets, pay- 
roll, and a private account book with and for each of 
the three to four hundred menemployed. She receives | 
the money from the bank to the amount of $4,000 to 
$5,000, carries the transaction of paying all the men 
through, and settles and makes her balances with the 
cashier. She knows every man in the establishments, 
the force being divided into eleven departments, each 
having its responsible foreman. She commands a sala- 
ry of $625 per annum, takes two music lessons each week, 
and attends an evening course at a commercial college, | 
where she has a scholarship. Nor does this produce 
any overstrain of her intellect. She is in the most ro- 
bust and vigorous health, never has a day’s sickness, 
and stands ten hours each day at her desk. 








An old fellow who was in the arm rey the re- 
bellion, was boasting to a crowd of admiring listeners 
of his many exploits, when he was interrupted by the 
question,— 

“I say, old Joe, how many rebs. did you kill during 





the war ?” 
“How many rebs. did I kill? Well, I don’t just 





sport, and every blessed little Guy tried which should 
out-riv il the others in his comicalities—down to blue- 


*xactly know how many, but I know this much—I 
killed as many o’ them as they did o’ me!” 


PAYING DEARLY FOR HIS JOKE. 


A Mr. D. was applied to by an Irishman for the loan 
of a gun fora day. Pat was unacquainted with its use, 
and inquired of D. how to loadit. D., supposing that 
he was quizzing, said that he generally put in about 
two feet of powder and shot altogether! 

The Irishman took the gun and started for the field. 
When he was out of sight he commenced loading his 

n. 
rcBy the powers, an’ I pity the man that finds game a 
plenty,” was his soliloquy, as he emptied the contents 
of his powder flask into the barrel. He found on put- 
ting down the ram-rod the two feet were coming short. 
Next he emptied his shot-pouch into the barrel, and 
found that all his ammunition made only half a load all 
together. As luck would have it, Pat did not find any 
thing to shoot at in the shape of game, so he left the 
gun at Mr. D.’s in prime condition. No questions was 
asked honest Pat respecting his luck, and the gun was 
laid aside and forgotten. 

A few days after, D. had occasion to use the gun. 
Being in haste, he glanced at the lock, and seeing that 
it was capped, he pulled trigger at his object. 

The consequence may be imagined. The gun burst 
into pieces “too numerous to mention,” and the unfor- 
tunate joker found himself, after an indefinite space of 
time, looking at the stars as well as he could, with one 
eye closed tight, and his nose inquiring the way over 
his shoulder. His first thoughts were vengeance on 
the Irishman. 

When he found him, he commenced inquiries as to 
what he had been doing with his gun. ‘You bog- 
trotter, you put in powder enough to blow up all the 
castles in Mexico.” 

Pat not understanding him, supposed he had not put 
in powder enough, and replied, “An’ sure, I put in all 
the powdther and shot I had, an’ it was full eighteen 
inches load; if that wasn’t enough, sure I couldn’t 
help it. Faith an’ you'll be plaised to load yer own 
gun afther this time.” 

: Poor D. shut his other eye and walked away in si- 
ence. 





A MUSICAL “QUACK.” : 

The exploit of the Frenchman here is less wonderful 
when we recollect the similarity between the notes of 
the trombone and the tone of geese, swans, cranes and 
ducks: 

A trombone player,who resides in the department of 
La Meuse, France, being assured that parrots, thrushes 
and ravens can, by dint of perseverance, be taught to 
speak, conceived the idea of giving acourse of instruc- 
tion to One uf the ducks in the poulury-yard. As the 
story runs, he placed the duck in a retired spot and re- 
peated to it at least two hundred times aday a certain 
air, and the result was that the creature now sings that 
air with ease and grace, instead of quacking after the 
usual absurd fashion ot its kind. 


SIZE IS NOTHING. 


A talented young African, of the boot-black persua- 
sion, while dancing like St. Vitus over a customer’s 
boots, the other day, observed a {neighbor poring wise- 
ly over a newspaper, whereupon he addressed him 
thus: 

“Julius, what you lookin’ at dat paper fur? You 
can’t read.” 

“Go ’way,” replied the other, indignantly, “guess I 
can read. 1’s big ’nuf for dat.” 

“Big ’nuf,” retorted the first one, scornfally, “a cow’s 
big ’nuf to cotch a mice, but she can’t do it.” 








ABSENT MINDED. 


A clergyman started one winter Sunday for his 
church, and having nearly reached it, the wind blew 
his cloak open; upon which he turned about that it 
might be blown close around him again; forgetting 
this fact, however, he continued to travel in this direc- 
tion until he arrived at his own door. Here he inquired 
for himself, and. being told by a waggish servant that 
he was not in, he departed with the remark that he 
would call again. 

+o > 


HEAD OR NO HEAD. 


A man under sentence of death, while in prison, al- 
lowed his hair and beard to grow to a great length. 
On the day on which he was to be brought before the 
court to see whether the sentence would be commuted 
or carried into effect, the jailor advised him to have his 
hair cut, in order to make a decent appearance. 

““What’s the use of spending five sous ?” said the pris- 
oner. “Before having my head dressed, 1 wish to know 
if it belohgs to me!” 

———_+oe— 
DO IT LESS, 


There is no end to the stories about Dean Swift. One 
of the best things of his was—when a leg of mutton, 
very much over done, had been brought to table—ring- 
ing the bell and directing the cook to take it down and 
“do — The mingled fun and absurdity were ad- 
mirable. 

—_- + 


HAIR FELT INSOLES. 

All medical men unite in urging the importance of 
keeping the feet warm and dry. For the accomplish- 
ment of this end we endorse very cordially the claims 
of the “Hair Felt Insoles,” recently patented. They 
seem to be perfect nonconductors, and thoroughly pro- 
tect the feet from suffering from contact with cold floors 
and pavements. 


A DOWNEASTER recently came to New York and 
took lodging for the night at one of what might be 
called the Aigh houses. Telling the waiter that he 
wished to be called in the morning for the boat, both 
of them proceeded on “their winding way” upwards, 
till, having arrived at the top of the eighth flight of 
stairs, Jonathan caught the arm of his guide and ac- 
costed him thus: 

“Look here, stranger, if you intend to call me at six 
in the mornin’, you might as well do it now, as ’twill 
be that time afore I can get down again!” 





WicGGIns was one day with a friend, when he ob- 
served a ¥ J dog that had been killed, lying in the 
gutter. iggins paused, gazed intently at the dead an- 
imal, and at last said—*‘Here is another shipwreck.” 
“Shipwreck, where?” “There’s a bark that’s lost for- 
ever.” 


A poe fell into a pit ten feet deep at Bennington, re- 
cently, and lived there twenty-two days on roots and 
grubs before ho was discovered and rescued. 


A BEAUTIFUL young lady just entering society asked 
her mother for a watch. Her mother replied, “I think 
you need a watcher more.” 


“Wnuat is the plural of penny ?” inquired a school- 
ames. “Twop !” shouted the sharpest in the 
class. 


Ir is said that the la’ an Arabian child speaks 
before it cuts its teeth een Arabic. os 


A THOUSAND parties of pleasure do not leave a rec- 
ollection worth that ef one good action. 


WHEN is a person's mouth like a public park? When 
it contains several (achers) acres. ’ oe 


A PHILOSOPHER says that “‘a man without money is 
poor, buta man with nothing but money is still poorer.” 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and $28. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 7—9m 





IMMENSELY POPULAR.—The proprietors of Cor's Coven 
BavsaM have succeeded in creating a demand in nearly every 
village of the United States. Reasons why? Firsc, it is effectual; 
secoud, itis cheap; third, it is pleasant to take; fourth, they 
know how to let the afflicted know it. 7-—lw 





A VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


Dr. Poland's White Pine Compound, advertised in our columns, 
is a successful attempt tocombine and apply the medicinal vir- 
tues of the White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested by 
people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor has testimo- 
nials to its value from persons well known to our citizens. We 
recommend its trial in all those cases of disease to which it is 
adapted. It is for sale by all our druggists.—/ndependent. 


The Great New England Remedy! 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
Is now offered to the affiicted throughout the country, after hay- 
ing been proved by the test of eleven years, in the New England 


States, where its merits have become as well known as the tree 
from which, in part, it derives its virtues. 





The White Pine Compound 
CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spitting ot 
Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. It is a remarka- 
ble remedy for Kidney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of 
Voiding Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys and Bladder, ¢irav- 
el, and other complaints. For Piles and Scurvy it will be 
found very valuable. 


Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a 
GOOD AND TRIED MEDICINE. 
It is Pleasant, Safe and Sure. 





Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines generally. 
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GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 





Oliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 


Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First aud 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 


First volume now ready. 


OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,25, 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot ot Lake Champlain, 


125. 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated....... Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste. 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


Tue SoLpter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tue YouNG LIEUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOE,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


THE SaiLor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THE YANKEE Mippy, (Sequel to above.) 
“BRAVE OLD SALT," (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘ Boat Club” Series. 


Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little. 
-Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; in 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 4dc. 
COMPRISING: 
1. Little Merchant, 5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, Jr 
2. Young Yoyagers, 6. Birthday Party, 10. The Pienic Party. 
3. Christmas Gift, 7. Proud and Lazy, Ll. The Gold Thimble. 
4. Dolly and I, 8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethings. 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


Nrep NEVENS, THE Newssoy; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
kev. Henry Morgan. Llustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old. 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: 


Arctic Crusoe, 


Robinson Crusoe, 
Young Crusoe, 


Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, 


Willis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 

LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now plete. Six vol e 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING : 

Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 

Littie Prudy’s Sister Susie, Little Prudy’s Story-Book, 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple. 
Any Volume sold separately. 

Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any bvok 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 





Little Prudy, 





LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 





FELLOWS’ ORIGINAL 
WORM LOZENGES. 


We can with confidence point to FELLOWS' WORM LOZEN- 
GES as the most perfect remedy for those troublesome pests, 


INTESTINAL WORMS. 


After years of careful experiment, success has crowned our ef- 
forts, and we now offer to the world a cunfection without a single 
tault, being safe, convenient, effectual and pleasant. No injurious 
result can occur, letthem be used in whatever quantity. Not a 
particle of calomel enters their composition. They may be used 
without further preparation, and at any time. Children will ea- 
gerly devour all you give them, and ask for more. They never 
tail in expelling Worms from their dwelling-place, and they will 
always strengthen the weak and emaciated, even when he is not 
afflicted with worms. 

Various remedies have, from time to time, been recommended, 
such as calomel, oil of wormseed, turpentine, &c., producing 
dangerous and sometimes fatal consequences. After much re- 
search, study, and experiment, embracing several years, the pro- 
prietors of FELLOws' Worm LozenGss have succeeded in produ- 
cing this remedy, from all objections, and positively safe, 
pleasant and effectual. They do not kill the worms, but act by 
making their dwelling-place disagreeable to them. In order to 
assure consumers of the genuineness of these Lozenges, the anal- 
ysis of Dr. A. A. HaYEs, State Assayer, is annexed :— 

“ T have analyzed the Worm LozENGEs prepared by Messrs. 
Fettows &Co., and find that they are free from mercury and 
other metalic or mineral matter. These Lozenges are skilfully 
compounded, pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in 
their action. Respectfully, A. A.Hares,M.D, | 
Assayer to the State of Mass.’ 

Price, 25 Cents per Box; Five for $1. 
GEORGE W. SWETT, Proprietor of the New ENc- 

LAND Botanic Depot, 106 Hanover St., Boston, Mass , Sole 

Agent for the United States, to whom all orders should be ad- 

dressed. 





G2” Sold by Dealers in Medicines everywhere. 
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